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Frank H. Lamb—$3.75 (Vol. 3—2) 


TREE CLEARANCE FOR OVERHEAD LINES 
G. D. Blair—$3.75 (Vol. 3—3) 


MANUAL OF CULTIVATED TREES AND 
SHRUBS 
Alfred Rehder—$10.50 (Vol. 3—3) 


NURSERY COST FINDING 
John Surtees—$7.50 (Vol. 3—4) 


ILLUSTRATED FLORA OF PACIFIC STATES 
LeRoy Abrams—$7.50 (Vol. 3—4) 


HILL'S BOOK OF EVERGREENS 
L. L. Kumlein—$3.50 (Vol. 3—4) 


TREES OF SANTA BARBARA 
Maunsell Van Rensselaer—$1.50 (Vol. 3—4) 


IMPORTANT TREE PESTS OF THE 
NORTHWEST 
$1.00 (Vol. 4—1) 


COMMERCIAL TIMBERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
H. P. Brown and A. J. Panshin—$5.00 (Vol. 4—2) 


THE ADVANCE OF THE FUNGI 
E. C. Larae—$4.00—(Vol. 4—6) 


HUNGER SIGNS IN CROPS 
Edited by Gove Hambidge—$2.50 (Vol. 4—3) 


PRUNING TREES AND SHRUBS 
E. Porter Felt—$2.00 (Vol. 4—3) 


TEXTBOOK OF DENDROLOGY 
Harlow & Harrar—$4.50 (Vol. 5—2) 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN TREES 
Richard J. Preston—$2.00 (Vol. 4—4) 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS 
G. H. Collings—$4.50—(Vol. 4—6) 


APPLIED SILVICULTURE IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
R. H. Westveld—$5.00 (Vol. 3—1) 


TREES OF THE SOUTH 
Charlotte Hilton Green—$2.50 (Vol. 3—1) 


FLOWERING SHRUBS OF CALIFORNIA 
Lester Rountree—$3.00 (Vol. 3—1) 
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ALONG THE WAY 


WE According to DOC BLUME, TEXAS 
(part of the U. S. SINCE they AGREED TO 
WEAR SHOES) is the ONLY PLACE in 
the world where you can stand KNEE DEEP 
IN MUD and have DUST BLOW in YOUR 
EYES, 


* * * 


WE Also, may we CALL YOUR ATTEN- 
TION to the COVER OF TREES for THIS 
ISSUE. VERY FEW, if any, magazines that 
PAID TRIBUTE to THE FLAG by using 
it on their covers, USED IT PROPERLY. 
They carried their name OVER THE FLAG 
—t’'aint right boys 4nd gels, but GOOD OLD 
TREES never misses a beat. 

* * * 


WEA year or so ago, F. C. THOMAS, Arbor- 
ist of GREENSBORO, N. C., suggested we 
run a picture and data on the BIG CYPRESS 
at Oaxaca, Mexico. We didn’t happen to have 
a pic, in fact had NEVER SEEN a real good 
ene of this FAMOUS “BIGGIE” until t’other 
day this SAME THOMAS lad sent two 
honeys that he took on a recent trip. 

YOU'LL SEE them in THIS ISSUE. 

* * * 
Gi KARL Amalia, partner of MIKE (the 
goon) HARTNEY in TREE BUTCHER- 
VATION in, about and near Boston, is 
PARTNERING with UNCLE SAM now and 
doing CAMOUFLAGE work out of SAN 
FRANCISCO. Karl says, quote, “I’M GET- 
TING A CHANCE TO STUDY YOUR 
BEAUTIFUL CALIFORNIA AT FIRST 
HAND. FIND IT EVERYTHING YOU 
SAID.” All right, YOU SCOFFERS. 

* * * 

You know the 18th NATIONAL SHADE 
TREE CONFERENCE is going to go on 
in spite of the FLANKING MOVE by the 
Army whereby they TOOK OVER the orig- 
inal hotel headquarters LOCK, STOCK AND 
BARRELS, as well as jugs. 

THE NEW HOTEL is the LASALLE, and 
the date is AUGUST 25—ONLY TWO 
DAYS this time—catch it, boys, it'll be 
WORTH WHILE. 

* * * 
Ml CARL WOLF recently sent out sets of 
monthly bulletins published by the RANCHO 
SANTA ANA BOTANIC GARDEN. 

55 of them and VERY, VERY GOOD. 
Each discussed one CALIFORNIA NATIVE 
PLANT. Does this mean we are on the 
PERMANENT MAILING LIST, CARL? 
OK—thanks! 

* * * 

Several weeks ago DANA BOWERS and 
I went down to the madhouse of defense cities, 
SAN DIEGO—on the way we saw a MAR- 
VELLOUS STREET or RED EUCALYP- 
TUS in full bloom (E. ficifolia). It is NAR- 
CISSUS STREET just south of BALBOA 
and crosses EL CAMINO REAL. Got some 
gorgeous color shots. For this species the 
trees were UNUSUALLY UNIFORM, BOTH 
IN SIZE AND COLOR. THEY WERE 
GROWING DRY. As a rule the color runs 
from WHITE THRU SHADES of salmon 
and orange to the true color of MAROON. 
A gorgeous sight. 

Looks like H.D.B. will plant many along 
the hiway from OCEANSIDE TO SAN 
DIEGO. We want to see that sight. 

Another fine street of FICIFOLIAS is 
MYERS STREET in OCEANSIDE. 


a 


With... 
EDW. SCANLON 


WE 4 month or so ago, GLENN GARWOOD, 
Park Super of SOUTH PASADENA, Calif., 
got a little trouble. Seems like a LOCAL 
TREE SKINNER agitated several well- 
meaning clubs to the point where THEY 
STORMED the CITY COUNCIL to get them 
to spend some geetus (about 200) to repair 
an HISTORIC TREE called the CATHED- 
RAL OAK. Except for a HUNDRED OR so 
leaves on A SUCKER ten feet off the ground 
the 40-foot tree WAS DEAD, in fact, IN AN 
ADVANCED STATE OF DECOMPOSI- 
TION. 

The CLUBS HOWLED, the COUNCIL 
SQUIRMED—so Glenn called in a diagnosis 
committee composed of FRED ROEWEKAMP 
CITY FORESTER of Los Angeles; TED 
HOLDERNESS, CITY ARBORIST of Pasa- 
dena; W. S. ROWLAND, Arborist, ROW- 
LAND & NEWHOUSE TREE SERVICE, 
and “ALONG-THE-WAY”—result the CA- 
THEDRAL OAK is ordered REMOVED as 
a MENACE TO LIFE AND PROPERTY. 
TWENTY YEARS AGO the aspiring SAV- 
ER OF TREES might have had a chance; 
but wait ’till you SEE THE PICTURE in 
the NEXT ISSUE, it arrived too late for this 
number. 

* ~ * 


HE It looks very much as if “BELIEVE IT 
OR NOT” RIPLEY made an error in his 
JULY 28th cartoon. He calls the HOOKER 
OAK at CHICO, CALIFORNIA, _ the 
“LARGEST OAK TREE IN THE WORLD.” 
Well, Robert, what do you think of THESE 
FIGURES: 

Breaux Live Oak—35’ D.B.H.—75’ hi— 
166’ spread, Louisiana. 

Bouquet Canyon Live Oak—34’ D.B.H.— 
100’ hi—150’ spread, California, 

Hooker Oak—28’ D.B.H.—110’ hi—150’ 
spread, California. 

Figures from “FAMOUS TREES” publi- 
cation of the U. S. DEPT. OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. 





* * * 


Mi DOUG BARNES, Supt. of DADE CO. 
FLORIDA PARKS, has gone in the Army. 
Whilst he’s gone his shoes will be used by 
WvM. COOK. 

* * * 

No, you WASHINGTON  POLITI- 
CIANS, it’s NOT THE PEOPLE who are 
APATHETIC toward the war—IT’S YOU, 
you are PATHETIC. 


* * * 


Bon connection with the note on GOLDEN- 
RAIN TREES (KOELREUTERIA PANI- 
CULATA) several issues ago, DOC CHAD- 
WICK OF OHIO STATE adds, “We have 
a number here on the Campus which we 
started from seed some years ago (1934). 
The trees are now 14 to 18 feet high and are 
doing very well. They have flowered well for 
the last three years and we have experienced 
no difficulty from winter injury. We did 
find some difficulty with the seedlings from 
winter injury when they were in the seed 
beds, but since the plants have become larger 
and are well established, we have had no 
trouble whatsoever. We think it is a tree that 
can well be used to greater extent.” 

Anybody else WITH INFO on this 
DROUGHT RESISTING tree? 
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HZ I don’t know how TREES RATES, but 
we received a subscription the other day from 
STATE SENATOR THOMAS C. DES- 
MOND OF NEWBURGH, NEW YORK. 
Thanks, Senator, It’s good to know that some 
of our lawmakers THINK OF TREES once 
in- a while—too bad more of them do not 
realize the tremendous value of FOREST 
AND SHADE TREES to a nation’s WEL- 
FARE AND ECONOMY. 

Incidentally, YOU ARBORISTS IN NEW 
YORK might discuss a CERTIFIED ARBOR- 
ISTS BILL with SENATOR DESMOND. 
With that IRISH name he must be OK. 
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EDWARD H. SCANLON, Editor 
Editorial Office: 1102 Twentieth Street—P. O. Box 886—Santa Monica, California 


“No place is complete without trees. A home without trees is charmless; a road without trees is shadeless ; a park with- 
out trees is purposeless; a country without trees is hopeless” 
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THE ARBORIST—TODAY AND TOMORROW 

It woul n that the Arborist in war and in the peace 
to follow sl be a very valuable person because of his 
knowledg int life—a knowledge not possessed by any 


other fie rticulturists or foresters. The Arborist, 
conscious] iconsciously, is primarily a diagnostician, 
trained f1 beginning to discern abnormalities or failings 
in a plant’s structure or function. This is his daily job. 

In the | nt scheme of things we have war. The use of 
plants in v not normal. They help to screen and obscure, 
from the nstallations of military value. Maintenance 
and acc f growth under these conditions is of para- 
mount importance, and here the knowledge of the Arborist 
is not eq 1 by any other field. To date, however, these 
facts | een recognized by the military authorities, 
they apy having gone in for “beautification” rather 
than utilit 

Whe lescends once more we will no doubt be in 
for a ret in the planning of our cities. Here street 
trees W ld if the planning amounts to anything, 
play a ma \gain the Arborist, with specialized train- 
ing in Mu tree care, is in a position to render invaluable 


service. O who has worked on trees, pruned, fed, 


cabled, a1 nto the hearts of trees can know their likes 


and dislikes to the point where future maintenance costs will 
be reduced to a minimum and appearance will predominate. 

The planning and management of future street tree 
programs is the forte of the Arborist, just as his services 
should be in demand today. The Arborist needs a pressure 
group also it seems. 


GET A NEW MEMBER 


The most serious indictment that can be made against 
members of the National Shade Tree Conference, East or 
West, North or South, is their generally dilatory attitude 
toward encouraging new members among Arborists, City 
Foresters, Park Superintendents, Nurserymen and others. 

Why this condition exists is difficult to understand 
because most conference members that we have met are very 
enthusiastic and proud of their affiliation with this splendid 
organization. Why, with this pride, each member cannot 
secure at least one new member each year is indicative of one 
or two things. Either they have not realized the value of a 
greatly enlarged membership or they figure that it is the 
province of “George.” 

The conference could be ten times more valuable to its 
members if it had several thousand members—and why not? 

Let’s start the drive now to ‘““Get A New Member.” 


N. S. T. Conference on in Chicago; 
LaSalle Hotel, Aug. 25th 


Adopting a strictly wartime theme the 
18th National Shade Tree Conference 
has finally found a resting place in which 
to hold its scheduled meeting. The 
LaSalle Hotel will be the headquarters; 
a decision reached after the Army had 
commandeered the hotel originally 
chosen. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 25 
10:30-12:00—Open meeting of the National 
Arborists’ Association. Priority Regulations on 
Tools, Equipment and Materials—Lee R. McCul- 
lough, War Production Board, Chicago. Consumer 
Services—Leonard Sperry, Office of Price Admin- 
istration, Chicago. 

3:15 p. m.—Arboriculture and National De- 
fense. How May the Arboricultural Profession 
Serve a National War. Panel Discussion—The 
Commercial Arborist: Vance I. Shield, Shield, 
Shield Shade Tree Specialists, Clayton, Missouri. 
The City Forester and Park Superintendent: J. 
M. Bennett, Supt. of Parks and Forestry, Wayne 
County Road Commissioners, Detroit, Michigan. 
The Scientist: E. P. Felt, Director, Bartlett Tree 
Research Laboratories, Stamford, Conn. 

7:30 p. .m.—Meeting of City Foresters and Park 
Superintendents. Lounge, 18th Floor, LaSalle 
hotel. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 26 

9:00 a.m.—-Status of Insecticides and Fungi- 
cides. Panel Discussion—-War-time Entomology, 
Present and Future Supplies, Substitutes and New 
Materials: F. C. Bishopp, Asst. Chief, Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, U.S.D.A., 
Washington, D. C. Workable Formulae in War 
Times—-Insecticides: J. S. Houser, Dept. Ento- 
mology, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster, Ohio. Fungicides: Paul E. Tilford, 
Dept. Plant Pathology, Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Wooster, Ohio. 

1:30 p. m.—-Plant Materials. Panel Discussion 

Trees and Roads in War Times: H. J. Neale, 
Landscape Engineer, Dept. of Highways, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Selection of Plants for City Con- 
ditions, Recreational Forestry Areas and Other 
Definite Uses: A. L. Boerner, Landscape Archi- 
tect, Regional Planning Department, Milwaukee, 
Misconsin. Fastigiate Trees: Malcolm A. Milne, 
City Forester, Rochester, N. Y. 

4:15 p.m.—Soil Miecro-organisms: L. M. Turk, 
Associate Professor of Soils, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Mich. 

5:00 p. m.—A Method of Hastening Wound 
Healing—-Carl Fenner, Assistant City Forester, 
Lansing, Michigan. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 27 

9:00 a. m.—-Current Insect and Disease Prob- 
lems. Panel Discussion. 

Diseases—-Practical Aspects of Tree Injection 
for Disease Control: A. ’. Dodge, the F. A. 
Bartlett Tree Expert Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Phloem Necrosis: Paul E. Tilford, Dept. Plant 
Pathology, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
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by Betty Evans, Santa Monica, Calif. 


Control Diseases 






COPPER | HYDRO. 


An insoluble copper fungicide. Gives ex- 
cellent control of various leaf spots, blights, 
rusts and certain other diseases of trees and 
shrubs. Safe, easy to mix, economical. 


Write for Circular and Prices 
CHIPMAN CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


Palo Alto, Calif. Bound Brook, N. J. © Chicago, Ill. 


INSECTICIDES - FUNGICIDES - WEED KILLERS 

















Photos courtesy Wally Milne, Arborist, Pasadena 
Upper left. Fred Roewekamp, Ted Holderness, Ray Hartman and Doctor H. E. 
Burke pose for a picture at The Ninth Western Shade Tree Conference held at 
Long Beach, Calif. They are supposedly planting the official tree. 
Middle left. The Editor of TREES really plants the tree. The tree is ViTEx 
Lucens, New Zealand Chaste Tree. 
Bottom left. Ross McIntire directs the activities of the field demonstrations via 
microphone. Connie Gordon sticks his chest out for some unknown reason, although 
he is kinda pretty. 
Upper right. Tree hole-digging rig of the Los Angeles Forestry department performs. 
Middle right. End of the rope climbing and pruning demonstration ends as the 
“skinner” skims to earth. 
Lower right. Bill Jonson of the Destruxol Corp., tells awhopper as Ted Holderness, 
held down by the pipe, looks very skeptical. while the Editor stares in amazement 
wondering how Bill does it. 
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A Case In Diagnosis 


Heat Injury To the Leaves of 
California Black Oak and Some 
Other Broadleaves 


By J. L. Mtevxe and J. W. KimMey 

A reddish-brown discoloration of the 
leaves of California black oak (Quercus 
kelloggii (Newb.) became evident over 
extensive portions of this tree’s range in 
the northern part of California early in 
July, 1941. On July 13, when the 
writers first observed affected trees in 


the upper Sacramento River Canyon, the 
injury was so pronounced that it imparted 
a reddish-brown cast to entire mountain- 
sides. On the affected leaves, except 
for a relatively small percentage that 
turned entirely brown, the browning was 
confined mainly to a broad, irregularly 
shaped band around the margins. A high 
percentage he most severely injured 


leaves dropped shortly after the injury 


occurred, b majority of the leaves 
remained trees for the greater 
part of the summer. A few trees lost 
almost all leaves in July, and most 
of these | d a small crop of new 
leaves that n to appear in late July 
and early August, accompanied by new 
woody 

Noe f injury to the buds or 
twigs was Although no examina- 
tions we! le of roots, it seems im- 
probable ey were injured mater- 
ially, cons g the situation at Happy 
Camp, wl lescribed below. ‘Injury 
by smoke es from manufacturing 
plants was kely since no such plants 
of conseq cur in that part of the 
State. 

The br of the leaves occurred 
quite gene n the slopes of the Sac- 
ramento R lrainage up to an eleva- 
tion of +,000 feet, and also in 
the Klamat r drainage in the vicin- 
ity of Ha Camp. The injury was 
noted as vere in the vicinity of 
Delta, sit n the Sacramento Can- 
yon about iiles north of Redding. 
A striking icteristic of the injury 
was its unif ty regardless of site con- 
ditions, i legree of slope, aspect, or 
soil moist nditions. Trees growing 
along the banks of streams were as 
severally 1 as those on steep and 
well drained slopes. 

An examination of numerous affected 
trees reveale ) evidence of insect or 
fungus attack. Instead, the injury seemed 
plain! table to abnormal weather 
conditio1 In the northern part of Cali- 
fornia jitation and temperature 
during tl iter of 1940-41 was con- 


siderably above normal. This was fol- 
lowed by a late spring with temperatures 
below and rainfall above normal at most 
stations. As a result of the cool, moist 
spring weather, together with an abund- 
ance of soil moisture from the heavy 
winter precipitation that occurred mainly 
in the form of rain, there was a luxuri- 
ant development of most plants. This 
was particularly the case with California 
black oak, which produced a good crop 
of large and succulent leaves that by 
early July had not yet attained a degree 
of maturity normal for that period. 

There were a few hot days in the latter 
part of May and again the first part of 
June, but high temperatures for a con- 
tinuous period did not occur until early 
in July. During the period July 5 to 12, 
inclusive, maximum temperatures at Red- 
ding ranged between 100° and 105° F. 
These are not excessively high early-July 
temperatures at this station. Since there 
is a difference of only about 600 feet in 
elevation between the two places, maxi- 
mum temperatures at both should be 
fairly similar. A check of incomplete 
records at Delta indicate this to be the 
case. 


During the cool period from June 22 
to 26, inclusive, a total of 0.90 inch of 
rain fell at Redding. Following this 
short rainy period the maximum daily 
temperatures continued to rise almost 
with interruption until a peak of 105°F. 
was reached on July 5. Residents of 
Delta stated that the browned appear- 
ance of the oaks became evident a few 
days later. All evidence indicated the 
injury to be attributable to heat injury 
of the tender leaves induced by the sud- 
den change to the high temperatures pre- 
vailing between July 5 and 12. There 
was an abundance of soil moisture at the 
time, no strong or drying winds occurred, 
and the relative humidity was not ab- 
normally low for this section of the State. 
On the grounds of the U. S. Forest 
Service Ranger Station at Happy Camp 
it was of interest to note that California 
black oak was as severely browned as the 
trees of this species in the immediately 
adjacent forest, despite the fact that the 
lawn on which the station trees were 
growing was watered almost continu- 
ously during the hot spell by an efficient 
sprinkling system. This indicates that 
the injury could not be attributable to 
a lack of soil moisture. 

The principal tree associates of the in- 
jured oak are ponderosa pine (Pinus 
ponderosa... Laws.),.. digger.. pine... (P. 
sabiniana Dougl.), Douglas-fir (Pseu- 











| 
The Tree Butchers 
| Trade-Mark 





— Photo courtesy Bill Erdman 


To all appearances our friend “Butch” 
tires rapidly. Or it could be that the 
weather suddenly turned cold which 
might account for the abrupt termina- 
tion of this “concrete monument.” In 
spite of the ragged shaping, it is a beauti- 
ful callus tho, isn’t it? But of course 
the roof leaks pretty bad as you can 
imagine, anyway, TREES is grateful to 
Bill Erdman of the Asplundh Tree 
Expert Co., Omaha, for this fine exam- 
ple of how “‘not to do it.” 


dotsuga taxifolia (Poir) Britton), big- 
leaf maple (Acer macrophyllum Pursh), 
white alder (Alnus rhombifolia Nutt.), 
and California buckeye (Aesculus cali- 
fornica (Spach) Nutt.). The conifers 
showed no evidence of heat injury and 
the broadleaves only occasional traces of 
it even though in many instances they 
were growing intermingled with severly 
affected California black oak trees. 
From Redding southward about 30 
miles to Red Bluff the main tree species 
are canyon live oak (Quercus chrysolepis 
Liebm.) and interior live oak (Q. wis- 
lizentt A. DC.). In general the leaves 
of these two oaks were moderately in- 
jured as compared with California black 
oak in the vicinity of Delta, although 
a small percentage of the trees of both 
(Continued on page 12) 
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Material and Tool Priorities for Arborists 


By RayMonp B. OvERTON 


Secretary, Bartlett Mfg. Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Arborists, Park Departments and Nur- 
serymen, along with many other essen- 
tial civilian activities, are confronted with 
a serious shortage of materials, tools and 
equipment which will inevitably become 
more and more critical as war produc- 
tion soars. It seems obvious that many 
of the normally essential functions of 
the arborist must be curtailed, or even 
eliminated, in order to divert materials 
to more vitally important uses. With 
metals and chemicals of prime import- 
ance in war production, any use of 
such materials in less urgent fields must 
become subsidiary. Nevertheless, there 
are certain phases of the arborist’s work 
which cannot safely be eliminated, and 
these deserve consideration in their 
proper turn. 


Stripped of frills and legal language 
the Priorities and Allocation Regula- 
tions are intended to accomplish one end: 
to get the available raw materials and 
finished products to the places where 
they are needed most, and in the order 
of urgency in which they are required. 
Preference Ratings have been assigned 
to contractors for Army, Navy and other 
government requirements, to essential 
industries, and, upon application, to indi- 
vidual companies. Certain critical mate- 
rials, such as manila rope, copper, al- 
luminum, etc., have been controlled by 
Limitation Orders, prohibiting their use 
except in products essential to the war 
effort. Iron and steel are now being 
conserved by the method of prohibiting 
the manufacture or assembly of a long 
list of comparatively non-essential items, 
some 400 of them, ranging from awning 
frames to wheelbarrows. This list has 
already been amended by the addition of 
new items, and is certain to be increased 
to include many products which under 
ordinary circumstances would be termed 
essential. 


The net result as far as materials for 
tree experts are concerned has been to 
ration available supplies, and to necessi- 
tate substitution wherever possible. 

Manila rope was one of the first ma- 
terials to be removed from the general 
market. Stocks of manila rope were 
frozen in the Fall of 1941, so that the 
sale of manila cordage, even when actu- 
ally on hand, was prevented except in a 
few cases. By the terms of a recent order 
these restrictions have been tightened to 


the point where express permission must 
be obtained from Washington before 
manila rope may be sold for any use 
whatever, including the U. S. Govern- 
ment itself. As a substitute, however, 
we have sisal rope which is available 
without priority at the present time. 
This is about 80% as strong as manila, 
and is less satisfactory to use because of 
its coarser, rougher texture. It is recom- 
mended that by using a diameter one 
size larger than that of the manila rope 
formerly used for the same purpose, i.e., 
by using 54” diameter instead of ™%4” 
for climbing ropes, the disadvantage of 
decreased strength may be overcome; in 
fact, 544” sisal is considerably stronger 
than 14” manila by tensile strength tests. 

Tin cans such as are used ordinarily 
for tree paint are no longer obtainable, 
and cans made of terne-plate have been 
used for some time now. After present 
stocks are exhausted there will be no 
more tin cans or steel drums available 
for this purpose. Fibre or wood con- 
tainers will have to be substituted. 

Composition rubber mallets are out of 
the picture, of course, but lignum vitae 
mallets are obtainable in their stead. 

At present there are certain phases of 
the arborist’s work to which a Prefer- 
ence Rating is assignable. A tree expert 
doing contract tree trimming, for 
instance, for an electric light and power 
utility, is entitled to buy materials under 
Preference Rating Order P-46. 

This order applies a rating of A-5 
to tools and materials used in mainte- 
nance work. The essential nature of line 
clearance work in the distribution of 
electrical energy clearly warrants a pre- 
ferred rating over similar materials used 
in the care of ornamental trees. Simi- 
larly, contract tree trimming done for 
telephone and telegraph companies rates 
an A-3 under Preference Rating Order 
P-129, in view of the importance of 
maintenance and repair in operating 
essential communication lines. 

Municipalities, highway departments, 
educational institutions, railroads, and 
others, are covered by Preference Rating 
Order P-100 which applies an A-10 rat- 
ing of materials for maintenance, repair 
and operation. 

There are various other general Pref- 
erence Rating Orders, but these are the 
most applicable to the arborist field. Note 
the emphasis placed on repair and mainte- 
nance supplies. It is the policy of the 
War Production Board to provide every 
possible means of keeping existing equip- 


ment in usable condition. For this same 
reason, purchases of functional repair 
parts from manufacturers are given pref- 
erential treatment. With this in mind 
the arborist will be wise to take the best 
possible care of his present equipment, 
making all necessary repairs as promptly 
as possible. 


The manufacturer’s position is this: 
in most cases he cannot buy steel on a 
preference rating of less than A-1-j, and 
to obtain reasonably prompt delivery 
A-l-a is required. He must make an 
application to the War Production Board 
for his material requirements for each 
quarterly period. His allotment has been 
based upon the pattern of priorities shown 
by his shipments for the previous quar- 
ter. This, while an A-10 priority, or 
even an A-5 or A-3, would not be high 
enough to enable him to extend it with 
any hope of getting the material prompt- 
ly, still the lower ratings are important 
in arriving at the total percentage of 
priorities, and, furthermore, the volume 
of material needed for repair parts, even 
though these shipments may have been 
rated as low as A-10, will be granted a 
rating sufficiently high to enable the 
manufacturer to supply repair parts to 
his customers. 

In addition to a Preference Rating, 
effective July lst every order must bear 
an Allocation Symbol and number, under 
Priorities Regulation No. 10, (a copy 
of which can be obtained from your War 
Production Board). The Symbols are: 


TR inetd ene USA 
The Navy (and Maritime 
Commatstion)....................... USN 
| EE en LL 
Other foreign purchasers........ FP 
Domestic Purchasers.............. DP 


The numbers run from 1.00 (Air- 
craft) to 23.00 (Misc.) and cover prac- 
tically every type of manufacture and 
use. Electricity, for example, is in class 
9.00, and takes the number 9.10. Roads, 
Streets, etc., construction and mainte- 
nance of, number 10.30. Telephone 
services take the number 11.10; tele- 
graph is 11.30. Agricultural equipment 
takes class 13.00. 

A properly certified order for mate- 
rial to be used in electric light and power 
maintenance would bear the following 
information: 

Preference Rating A-5 (P-46). 

Allocation Symbol: DP 9.10. 

A signed statement certifying that the 
purchaser is entitled to apply the Pref- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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SWARTLEY 
ticulture, Ohio State 


Dept. of 
ity, Columbus, O. 


Foreword—tThe possible existence of 
different fo varieties of Canada hem- 
lock has scussed in the Bulletin 
of the Heml Arboretum (No. 19). 


The material presented in the following 
article has been adopted from this bulle- 
tin, supplen ed by various letters in 
the possession of Charles F. Jenkins and 
also the writ The situation is some- 
what compl 1 since direct evidence 
has disappeared with the virgin stands of 


hemlock that showed alleged differences. 





Woodsmen and botanists may be 
equally inte: in trees but they neither 
speak the language nor reach the 
same conclus Since time immemor- 


ial, botanist observed differences 
that woods! have missed and woods- 
men have ed differences that the 
botanist has sed or with which he is 
not concerned 

Lumbern interested in quality 
of timber. can associate differ- 
ences in q with environmental or 
growth char rs, they can rate various 
stands acc to quality. Eastern or 
Canada offers a specific illus- 
tration. 

Woodsme various parts of the 
country lentified two kinds of 
hemlock red hemlock and white 


y W. Shoemaker of 
McElhattan, has been 
with the lumber industry 
ylvania for many years. 


hemlock. He 
“Restless Oaks 
in close toucl 
in Central P 


This is his n: “ ... On the main 
run of Slate Run, Lycoming County, 
was cut in , the last of an immense 
area of white hemlocks, all identical, 
smooth black stems, small dark heads, 


in form like European spruces, especially 
when seen against the sky line on the 
mountain tops. Five miles to the north 
was a vast acreage of red hemlocks on 


the headwaters of Cedar Run, Lycom- 


ing County, heavy lavender or _pink- 
brown plates, irregular form, shaggy, 
uneven tops. Though with no scientific 
knowledge, they appeared to every 
woodsman parate varieties, possibly 


separate sp 


A report { Nova Scotia mentioned 
red and white hemlock but the separation 
there, is based on environment rather 
than on form. The Dominion Forest 


Service maintai 
sion Laboratory 


sa Pulp and Paper Divi- 
n Montreal, and users 


am 
(2204... 


The Story of Red and White Hemlock 


By J iy: (. 


of hemlock wood in Nova Scotia and 
other provinces have repeatedly men- 
tioned the characteristics of the wood of 
the two varieties in corresponding with 
this laboratory. Lumbermen in Nova 
Scotia distinguish white or upland hem- 
lock from the red or lowland hemlock 
and a pronounced difference in the qual- 
ity of the wood of the two supposed 
varieties has been observed. The upland 
variety is alleged to produce wood that 
is better suited for wharf building.* 
The matter of geography has also 
entered the problem. Charles F. Jenkins 
reported a conversation with Clifford 
Lewis of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Lewis stated that when a younger 
man in charge of construction for the 
New York Central Railroad, he always 
ordered Pennsylvania hemlock, judging 
it better with more strength and lasting 
qualities than the nearby Adirondack 
hemlock. Mr. Lewis admitted he did not 
know any reason why Pennsylvania hem- 
lock should be better than Adirondack 


hemlock. 


Why the distinction, red and white 
hemlock? This may best be answered 
by quoting an old-time logging boss in 
Endeavor, Pennsylvania. The informa- 
tion has been transmitted by W. P. 
Wheeler of Wheeler and Dusenbury, 
Endeavor, Pennsylvania. This logging 
boss admitted he could not tell the dif- 
ference from the outside but added, 
“When you peel a white hemlock the 
flesh of the bark is white and the sap 
light colored while the flesh of the bark 
on a red hemlock is red and the sap seems 
to be redder in color, but after they dry 
off you can’t tell the difference.” It 
might be added that the heart wood of 
white hemlock is comparatively white 
while that of red hemlock has a distinct 
reddish tinge. 

White hemlock is considered superior 
to red hemlock. This is suggested in the 
report from Nova Scotia that white or 
upland hemlock is better suited for wharf 
building. John Navel, a former rafts- 
man known to Colonel Shoemaker, told 
the latter, ‘‘We used to raft white hem- 
locks just the same as white pine, the 
red hemlocks were too coarse to warrant 
handling that way.” All woodsmen who 
recognize the two varieties appear to be 
in perfect agreement on this point. 

A perfectly logical question arises, 


* Letters from C. Heimburger, Forester 
of Canada Department of Mines and 
Resources. 





that is if there are two different varie- 
ties of Eastern hemlock, one superior to 
the other, certainly only the superior one 
should be used in reforestation. This 
question has given some concern to for- 
esters, particularly since they have become 
so conscious of the importance of seed 
selection with Douglas fir, Scotch pine 
and a few other trees. 

To review the evidence, many woods- 
men have distinguished red and white 
hemlock on the basis of various charac- 
ters. The color of the wood has been 
correlated with external appearance as 
follows: Red hemlocks with broad irreg- 
ular crowns and bark in heavy plates, 
white hemlocks with small regular heads 
and smooth black bark. The two kinds 
have also been associated with differences 
in level, red hemlocks growing in the 
lowlands and white hemlocks growing 
on the uplands. Also white hemlock lum- 
ber has been considered superior in 
quality to red hemlock lumber. 

But are there actually two varieties or 
has that impression been given by other 
factors: Sudworth in his Checklist of 
the Forest Trees of the United States, 
has listed red and white hemlock among 
other common names used by lumber- 
men. H. H. Gibson in American Forest 
Trees stated that ‘“‘lumbermen recognize 
two varieties, red and white, but botan- 
ists do not recognize them.” This is 
essentially true, no botanist has made this 
distinction. Moreover, extensive corre- 
spondence with trained foresters and 
wood technologists has furnished no evi- 
dence of the actual existence of two vari- 
eties of Eastern hemlock. 

Two well-known authorities have 
explained their conceptions of the situa- 
tion clearly and concisely. E. Murray 
Bruner, Wisconsin forester has given his 
version as follows: “In the Lake States, 
so far as we know, in Pennsylvania, there 
is only one species of eastern hemlock. 
The crown of this tree may vary consid- 
erably from one location to another since 
it, like all other trees, is affected by its 
environment. In dense, fast growing 
young stands the crown of the hemlock 
probably does assume a “candlestick” 
form. In the overmature stands we have 
noted that the bark of many of the oldest 
trees has a “reddish” cast, and it is quite 
possible the wood has a high proportion 
of “red” colored heartwood. On the 
other hand, young hemlock trees do have 
a “whitish” tinge to the bark and have 

(Continued on page 11) 





A Price 


By Epwarp A. CoNNELL 
Tree Warden, Stamford, Conn. 


Let us look frankly at the very import- 
ant field of street tree management. 
First, as a cold-blooded practical dollars- 
and-cents proposition. There is no doubt 
in my mind but that American munici- 
palities are reaching a stage of embar- 
rassed maturity insofar as street trees 
are concerned. 

The American municipality has paid 
the penalty for abnormal material expan- 
sion in the needless destruction of and 
injury to, countless valuable street trees. 
I do not feel that it is necessary for me 
to give in repetitious detail the sorry 
tale of urban wastage of shade tree 
resources neither will I be impractical 
and ultra-visionary to the extent that I 
will hold that techniques and methods 
could have been worked out a quarter 
of a century ago which would have 
resulted in broad highways and untouched 
street trees. But, at any rate, overhead 
telephone, telegraph, and electric wires 
took precedence, sewer and water pipes, 
electric conduits, and gas mains (with 
their damaging leakage) had to be laid 
so roots were hacked off, crowns butch- 
ered, soils depleted and grades changed. 
Feeding rootlets which were left were 
then given the finishing touch when air 
and water-tight macadam and cement 
streets and sidewalks were laid as a 
perfect seal to stifle America’s street 
trees. 

I think it is well for the arborist and 
the landscape architect to bear in mind 
the scientific impact of the automobile 
on natural beauty at the turn of the 
century—an impact which has not only 
resulted in the widespread destruction 
of street trees but which has wrought 
changes throughout our entire social and 
economic life. The automobile brought 
the consolidated school, the super-market, 
the drive-in movie, the roadside hot dog 
stand to say nothing of courses in com- 
bustion engineering in many of our 
collegest and universities so is it not to 
be expected that growing things should 
be radically affected ? 

THE TIDE CHANGES 

It is quite obvious that a reaction is 
now setting in. Urban America is,—to 
lapse into American “slanguage’—“fed 
up” with much of its high-pressure 
cement-brick-steel and carbon monoxide 
living. Urban America is no longer con- 
tent to seek its cholorophyll and leaf- 
greens after a fifteen or twenty mile 


ip 


NCCS... 


Tag on Street Trees 


drive into the country. Let me cite 
several examples which, to me, indicate 
that once again America’s trees and green 
things are regaining their rightful 
importance as front-page news. 

At the Fifteenth National Shade Tree 
Conference in New York City, Mayor 
LaGuardia told of the plans of the Park 
Department to re-plant Sixth Avenue 
with shade trees just as soon as the new 
subway project is completed. Many of 
you are familiar with the story of Radio 
City’s famous elms, brought to Fifth 
Avenue by John D. Rockefeller for the 
aesthetic and spiritual solace of urban- 
weary New Yorkers. And, more recently, 
the dramatic story of the English elms 
and Schwedler Norway maples brought 
to St. Patrick’s Cathedral site as the 
gift of Major Edward Bowes, a great 
lover of trees. During the preliminary 
discussions concerning this gift of Major 
Bowes, the 84-year-old Cathdral vicar, 
Monsignor Michael J. Lavelle, repre- 
sented the Archdiocesan authorities. It 
was he who was largely responsible for 
the happy selection of the specimens. He 
followed every development and at about 
the time word was sent that the tree 
moving equipment was ready to under- 
take the delicate project, the venerable 
Monsignor fell ill. It has been said that 
during his last fitful hours, this fine 
old-fashioned minister of God inquired 
repeatedly about his trees. He passed 
away and New York—Catholic, Pro- 
testant, and Jew—mourned his passing. 
Those in charge of the tree moving 
consulted the Archbishop of New York. 
The Archbishop, it was reported in the 
New York World Telegram, replied 
“go ahead with this work. I know how 
the Monsignor felt about his trees. He 
would be the first to veto any delay in 
the work.” Under floodlights through 
the night, as the body of the saintly 
Monsignor lay clothed in purple and 
white and long wax candles flickered 
in the vaulted gloom of the cathedral, 
God’s great green plants were being 
planted outside—the beautiful climax of 
tribute to the man who helped bring 
natural beauty back to Fifth Avenue. 

I have been writing in this rather 
impractical vein for a very practical 
reason. I am not a scientist. I am not 
an authority on mychorizas, Graphium 
ulmi, or the life cycle of Scolytus mul- 
tistriatus. Neither am I quite sure that 
iron or zinc injections—in dry or liquid 
form—are the answer to chlorosis of 
street trees. Of necessity, I must have 


the general practitioner’s familiarity with 
shade tree insect and disease symptoms, 
effects, and control. But my experience 
in what might be called “interpretive 
horticulture”—writing for a dozen horti- 
cultural publications, serializing the 
story of Dutch Elm disease for Associated 
Press and United Press, writing and 
editing the three-year series of “Radio 
Tree Talks” for the National Broadcast- 
ing Company,—all these have given me 
a peculiarly good vantage point. 

I can see the great need for landscape 
interpreters, landscape spokesmen, land- 
scape dramatists,—if you will. Far be it 
from me to lapse into the trite,—to say 
that we who have had the Massachu- 
setts State College landscape architec- 
tural training—should do some nebulous, 
“broadening out;” should become part- 
architect, part-poet, part-engineer, part- 
journalist. I am strictly against any 
vague “broadening” which is really a 
thinning out of abilities and skill. But 
I do say this and I hope I speak with 
some logic. What ARE we interested 
in,—we who have landscape background 
and experience? Primarily, we should 
be interested in a keener general appre- 
ciation of natural beauty and of land- 
scape design, because such an appreciation 
is a worthwhile end in itself. One of 
the greatest needs—and I do not say 
THE greatest need—of our modern 
mechanized civilization is “more hands 
in the soil; more understanding of the 
slow, patient growth of a maple, more 
vital appreciation of the restful beauty 
of good landscape design. We need not 
become advocates of a new Pantheism of 
nature-worship—that is the other extreme 
from crass ignorance of natural beauty— 
but we can or should interpret what we 
know more fluently than we have in 
the past. Secondly, (and now I pay 
tribute to human nature), such an 
increased appreciation helps you in a 
material way. It increases the public 
demand for your skill, it will give you 
larger opportunities to put your training 
and artistry to work. 

To be specific—let me refer again to 
the transplanting of trees to Fifth 
Avenue. It is not difficult to see that 
some obscure horticultural scientist in a 
far western agricultural experiment sta- 
tion will be enabled to explore new fields 
of horticultural research because some 
state legislator happened to read new 
drama in the story of the Radio City 
elms. It is not difficult to see that some 

(Continued on page 16) 
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The Soil Factor in Diagnosis 


By A. Rosert THOMPSON 


Forester, National Park Service 
Washington, D. C. 


Although soil treatment is perhaps one 
of the most important phases of arbori- 
culture, I am sure that it receives consid- 
erably less attention than many others 
and certainly less than it deserves. This 
is perhaps only natural since it is difficult 
to study the root systems and soil require- 
ments of trees. If we are really to know 
our jobs, however, we must “go under- 
ground” more frequently than we have 
in the past, not only to improve our basic 
knowledge of trees and what makes them 


“tick”’ but for our diagnoses of abnorm- 
alities and diseases. Too often, I am 
afraid, we are tempted to treat superficial 
symptoms when the basic cause of a tree 
malady may be more deep-seated. True 
correction re of diseases—particu- 
larly those of environmental or nonpara- 


sitic origin—may be anticipated only 
when the underlying causes are under- 
stood and eliminated or rectified. 

We are gradually learning more about 
the soil and the relation of its constituent 
elements to tree growth and as we do so 
we are beginning to find the causes of 
some of the tree ailments that have 
baffled us. 

The older textbooks on agricultural 
chemistry list 10 elements as essential 
to plant growth. Of the group, carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen come from the air 
and water, whereas phosphorus, sulphur, 
nitrogen, potassium, calcium, iron, and 
magnesium are obtained by the plant 
from the soil. Modern science is recog- 


nizing others, including manganese, 
copper, zinc, and boron, as essential to 
balanced growth, and scientists are begin- 
ning to recognize several deficiency 
diseases where such elements are lacking 


or are nonavailable to the plant. 


A typical disease that might be classed 
in this category is chlorosis—a common 
term applied to a condition where there 
is an inadequate development of chloro- 
phyll in the leaves of plants. It varies in 
intensity and pattern and should be 
considered a symptom of a physiological 
disorder in the plant. 


Numerous investigators have associated 
chlorosis with various chemical deficien- 
cies in the part of the plant affected but 


not necessarily 
or in the soil 


in the rest of the plant 
in which it is growing. 
Apparently some condition prevails that 
prevents plants from utilizing the defi- 
cient chemical in the part affected. 


Deficient elements studied have included 
iron, manganese, magnesium, copper, and 
zinc, although iron deficiencies associated 
with an excess of lime in the soil are 
most prevalent. 


Treatment has varied considerably. It 
includes the spraying of foliage with iron 
sulfate and manganese sulfate solutions 
as suggested by Kreag (4), (5), Dickey 
and Reuther (3), the injection of dry 
salts and their solutions into the trunks 
of trees as recommended by Bennett (1), 
and Pirone (6), and soil treatment with 
iron sulfate, sulphur, and complete fertil- 
izers either applied in crowbar holes or 
in trenches. Although all of the above 
have been successful in one or more 
instances, none has been uniformly 
successful. 

The treatment that seems to be most 
generally applicable to shade trees with 
least injury to the tree and with most 
lasting results is that recommended by 
Chadwick (2), in which a mixture 
composed of equal parts of ferrous sulfate 
and sulphur is placed in the soil around 
the tree at the rate of one pound of the 
mixture per inch of trunk diameter. 
Supplemental feeding with a complete 
fertilizer is also advocated. Pirone (6) 
suggests that a quicker response may 
be obtained by substituting aluminum 
sulfate for one-half of the sulphur; thus 
the mixture would be 25 per cent alum- 
inum sulfate, 25 per cent sulphur, and 
50 per cent ferrous sulfate. 

If we are to grow shade trees success- 
fully one of the growth factors we must 
consider is proper aeration of the soil. 
Dr. Gager of the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden lists air among the four basic 
requirements of roots, the others being 
sufficient space and an adequate supply 
of food and water. 

Under natural forest conditions nature 
replenishes the soil oxygen used for root 
respiration and that used to oxidize the 
harmful toxic acids and aldehydes fre- 
quently found in the soil. Under condi- 
tions of poor aeration in heavy soils, such 
as those found surrounding many street 
trees and some lawn trees, the slowly 
circulating air becomes charged with 
carbonic acid gas and is impoverished in 
oxygen, and the roots, under the influence 
of this gas, are killed by asphyxiation or 
become the prey of anaerobes found in 
large numbers in the soil. 

Unfortunately, many shade trees are 
found under abnormal conditions that in 
varying degrees prevent the natural pro- 
cesses from renewing the oxygen absorbed 


by the roots and soil bacteria, or the 
diffusion of the carbon dioxide formed 
in respiration. This lack of proper 
aeration may be evidenced by the wilting 
of leaves, pale foliage, and poor growth. 
By the use of air drills and the appli- 
cation of compressed air, it is now 
practical to aerate tree roots and correct 
the harmful conditions and _ diseases 
brought about by lack of aeration. To 
overcome adverse soil conditions further 
it is advantageous to blow fertilizers into 
the soil after aerating. In this way 
corrective nutrients are placed where 
they are most readily available to aid 
the recovery of tree health. Aeration 
through the use of compressed air is not 
a cure-all but when properly used— 
augmented by suitable drainage when 
necessary—it is a highly effective means 
of overcoming soil-oxygen deficiency. 
The damage wrought by construction 
work, although well known to arborists, 
will warrant a brief review since so 
much of its is preventable. We are all 
familiar with the cutting of roots for 
the laying of sewer trenches, the building 
of sidewalks, drives, and streets, and the 
excavations for cellars but less fully 
realized, perhaps, is the serious root 
damage caused by the heavy trucks which 
usually have free rein at the construction 
site. The damage caused through com- 
pacting and puddling the soil about trees 
near buildings under construction is as 
serious as it is unnecessary. In a case of 
this kind that came to my attention 
recently, nearly all roots had been killed 
in the upper foot of soil beneath a veteran 
oak of great importance. A little fore- 
thought and intelligent supervision will 
prevent the driving of trucks and the 
piling of excavated soil and building 
materials over root systems. After such 
damage has been done, it is often neces- 
sary to loosen the soil thoroughly through 
surface cultivation and subsoil aeration 
as well as to improve nutrient conditions 
through fertilization and watering. 
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Hemlock Story 
(Continued from page 8) 


a higher proportion of “white” colored 
sapwood. 

“Tn all the above descriptions we feel 
that the differences are caused by age or 
differences of site or environment, and 
that they are not inherent in the tree 
itself. All hemlock trees would prabably 
have these characteristics at one time or 
another if they lived long enough.” 

G. W. I. Creighton, Provincial For- 
ester of Nova Scotia and a taxonomist 
of some note has agreed with Mr. Bruner 
and has gone a few steps further as 
indicated by the following excerpt: 
“There is only one variety of hemlock 
in Nova Scotia, Tsuga canadensis, but 
among the older lumbermen old growth 
or overmature hemlock is commonly 
called red hemlock, while the younger 
growth is known as white hemlock. 

“There is naturally considerable dif- 
ference in appearance of old and young 
trees, the older trees having much thicker 
bark and flatter crowns. There is also 
considerable difference in the texture 
and appearance of the wood, while the 
wood of the older trees, consisting almost 
entirely of heart wood, has a distinct 
reddish tinge. 

“In the old growth hemlock there is 
also considerable damage caused by ring 
shake, and it is difficult to drive old 
growth hemlock without cutting about 
eight feet off the butt... 

“There is also considerable difference 
in the rate of growth and general appear- 
ance of hemlock growth on different 
sites, due to soil condition and exposure. 

“All these local conditions have given 
rise to the idea among lumbermen that 
there are two varieties of hemlock, but, 
as already mentioned, these ideas are 
absolutely false.” 

As for the comparative quality of lum- 
ber produced in different parts of the 
country, H. P. Brown has reported that 
a graduate student at Syracuse University 
carried on an extensive testing program 
of hemlock and other woods from various 
parts of the country. The comparison of 
results was not at all significant. The 
Forest Products Laboratory in obtaining 
average strength values for Eastern hem- 
lock, has tested wood samples from Wis- 
consin, New Hampshire and Tennessee. 
According to W. W. Weber, the results 
of the tests for the first two states were 
very close but the Tennessee material 
was of higher density and therefore 
showed greater strength properties. 
Generalizing the results of thousands of 

(Continued on next page) 


The Big Mexican Taxodium 


By F. C. THomas 


Greensboro, N. C. 


On a recent trip into Old Mexico, the 
writer paid a visit to what is said to be 
the second oldest tree in the entire world, 
surpassed only by a Banyan tree growing 
in India, and feel that the pictures of 
this patriarch of the tree world, together 
with a few words of descriptive matter 


start that this monstrosity must be seen 
to be appreciated. Nothing that can be 
said or written could begin to convey an 
accurate’ idea of the superlative qualities 
of this connecting link with days gone 
by, days that stretch back through the 
years to even before the birth of Christ. 

This outstanding example of God's 
handiwork is indeed an awe inspiring 





—Photos courtesy F. C. Thomas 


In the upper photo the author does a little skinning in one of the world’s largest 
trees. In the bottom picture Mrs. Thomas in the center, measuring the tree, is 
assisted by Senorita Gloria Topete and Senor Ramon Alvarez 


may be of interest to the readers of 
TREES. 

This tree known in Mexico as Ahue- 
huete (T'axodium mucronatum) is locat- 
ed 1161 miles south of the Rio Grande 
in a church yard in the village of Santa 
Maria del Tule, in the State of Oaxaca, 
Mexico. It might be well to say at the 


sight, one that a tree lover could con- 
template for hours at a time with unflag- 
ging interest. The Mexican department 
of Agriculture estimates its age in excess 
of 2000 years. Its tremendous trunk 
measuring 134 feet in circumference, four 
feet from the ground is about all that can 
(Continued on page 15) 
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—Thornless Honeylocust 





(Gleditsia triacanthos inermis) 


{ssoc., Prof. Hort. 
olumbus, Ohio 
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Trunk of Thornless honeylocust show- 
ing surface free of thorns that make the 
species so dangerous 


There is no trouble of growing grass 
beneath the Honeylocust. 

The leaves are late in appearing in 
the spring and among the first to drop 
in the fall. They turn an attractive clear 
yellow color before dropping but trees 
are often quite destitute of foliage before 
other trees show much fall coloration. 

The white to greenish flowers are 


nearly inconspicuous among the leaves 
but the fruits, often hanging in clusters, 
are flat, brown twisted pods, twelve to 
fifteen inches in length and may remain 
attached to the plant until after Christ- 
mas. The pods and the shiny brown seeds 
therein may be ground for livestock feed. 

The Honeylocust prefers moist, fertile 
soil of river bottoms but it will grow in 
almost any situation except in thick 
woods where light is a limiting factor. 
It is a rapid grower in good soil, easily 
transplanted and relatively free from 
injurious insects and diseases. Leaf spot 
and witches-broom are troublesome in 
some sections. The pods drop during the 
winter and may be objectionable on 
lawns. 

Propagation of the species is usually 
accomplished by seeds which are decidedly 
hard. Hot water or acid treatment is 
advisable before planting. The Thorn- 
less Honeylocust is propagated by graft- 
ing on seedlings of the species. 

The Thornless Honeylocust is consid- 
ered one of the best ornamental trees. 
Its thornless character, slender branches 
and loose habit make it an attractive and 
desirable lawn tree. While objection may 
be raised to the fruit pods, little atten- 
tion needs to be paid to the leaves since 
they curl and dry and become almost 
unnoticeable. The Thornless Honeylo- 
cust has also proved satisfactory as a 
street tree and for hedge purposes. The 
wood is very durable and may be used 
for fence posts and railroad ties. 
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lined to minimize the 
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no forest or geogra- 
['suga canadensis. All 
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probably due to dif- 
l, site, exposure and 


other external conditions. 

But this conclusion will probably be 
refuted as long as some of the older 
woodsmen of today are still living. In 
a recent letter, Henry W. Shoemaker 
has criticized the above conclusion as 
follows: “ ... I do not think that the 
white hemlocks were older than the red 
hemlocks in adjoining forests, in fact 
my guess would be that on an average 
the red hemlocks in the big forests at the 
head of what was called the War Path 
were at least a hundred years older than 
the whites which grew along the 
stream... As to prime maturity, I think 
the red hemlocks at the War Path were 
past their prime, whereas, the white 
hemlocks were in a beautiful state of 
growth and development. 





“Once a variety has disappeared one is 
at a great disadvantage in proving one’s 
points but I have the testimony of hun- 
dreds of old Pennsylvania woodsmen that 
two varieties existed.” Thus, the red 
and white hemlock controversy continues. 





Heat Injury 
(Continued from page 6) 

species were quite badly injured. At the 
time the injury occurred the maximum 
temperatures at Red Bluff ranged from 
1 to 3 degreese higher than at Redding. 
(DIVISION OF FOREST PATH- 
OLOGY, BUREAU OF PLANT IN- 
DUSTRY, COOPERATING WITH 
U. S. FOREST SERVICE, SAN 
FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA), 
—Plant Disease Reporter. 


. 
Forester — Arborist 

Excerpt from “Shade Tree Diseases” 
by Rush P. Marshall, JouRNAL OF 
Forestry,, 35: 409-411, 1937. 

Pure scientific research in tree path- 
ology is more or less equally valuable to 
both the forester and to the tree expert. 
The same premise must hold true for 
scientific investigations in related fields. 
Here the similarity ends. The practical 
application of information gained is not 
the same for the forester and the tree 
expert. 

There is a broad difference in the 
practical application of scientific data by 
these two groups. More than in any- 
thing else this difference is built on the 
cash and intrinsic value of the individual 
tree. Where the intrinsic value of the 
individual tree is nil or the cash value 
measured in but a few dollars, or even 
in cents, the same methods of treatment 
that would be warranted for a tree whose 
aesthetic or intrinsic worth is high, or 
whose historic value is held to be price- 
less, are not applicable. 

This means that the shade tree expert 
is often justified in expending large sums 
on disease control by spraying, sanita- 
tion, fertilizing,. thorough pruning, the 
removal of girdling roots, bracing and 
cabling, and a reasonable amount of 
cavity treatment. Let me digress here 
to ask that you do not think of cavity 
treatment as constituting the principle 
present activity of the tree expert. It is 
a highly important and technically diffi- 
cult part of his task, which now repre- 
sents less than 5% of his total volume 
of business. 

The necessity for controlling forest 
diseases with the smallest possible 
expenditure presents one of the most 
difficult problems in the entire field of 
applied pathology. The forester has 
shown rare ingenuity and resourcefulness 
in meeting this problem. He has largely 
accomplished it in the past by his skillful 
application of simple forms of sanitation. 
Now he proposes to augment sanitation 
with two newly forged tools, timed silvi- 
cultural procedures and disease-resistant 
trees. 

Another fundamental difference 
between forestry and shade tree care 
arises from the fact that the tree expert 
must be guided by the wishes of his client. 
The forester goes forward in accordance 
with a definite plan which he, or his 
superior, or some other trained worker 
has carefully thought out. Regardless 
of how well the tree expert may plan, 
execution is subject to the whims of the 
client. 

I believe that the forester has already 
so well educated his public that dollars 


Keep Your Name Alive 


> a , 
NOC 4. 


have ceased to wholly represent worth of 
forests. I believe that in New England 
at least, the comprehensive value of the 
trees so far exceeds their timber value 
that we are not at a loss to find a satis- 
factory additional yardstick to supple- 


ment measurement in board feet of 
lumber. 
I believe that we shall need much 


more research in fields of tree pathology. 
More than that, there will be an 
increased demand for the practical appli- 
cation of such scientific data to fight 
tree diseases. For the forester most of 
the practical application will continue 
along lines of sanitation and timely silvi- 
culture. In a less degree, the increased 
comprehensive value of his trees may 
force him to fight diseases with methods 
somewhat similar to those now used by 
the tree expert ta check shade-tree trou- 
bles, e.g., extensive dusting from planes, 
the planting of soil conditioning crops 
prior to setting out young trees, or the 
application of commercial fertilizers to 
forest trees. 

An ever increasing tide of visitors 
sweeps our forests annually. It brings 
with it new demands and new problems. 
Even now injury from tourists is a seri- 
ous factor in some regions. With the 
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entry of the Forest Service and its agen- 
cies into park and recreational activities 
a few of the trees now in the foresters’ 
charge rightfully deserve the designation 
“Shade trees.” The responsibilities which 
are assumed in their care as such will 
include among other obligations the more 
intensive treatment of their diseases. 
Surely such changes lead toward better 
mutual understanding between foresters 
and tree experts and toward the goal for 
which both are striving—the preserva- 
tion of a priceless public heritage. 
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Solve Difficult Spray Problems With D-X 


D-X is the most powerful weapon used by public sprayers 
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D-X is now available in two formulas—D-X pyrethrum, and 
D-X nicotine and pyrethrum, the first time these two toxic 
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Cone shaped Sugar Maple in dormant 
stage showing density of branch structure. 





—Photos courtesy Warren F. Hale 


The North Woodstock Maple in full 
foliage. Note the compactness and the 
regularity of its outline 


saccharum columnare as illustrated in 
March-April issue, 1942, of TREES. 
It is not often that one is able to obtain 
two notable specimens in one _photo- 
graph, therefore it is particularly inter- 
esting to note the broad shape of another 
variety of A. saccharum in the back- 
ground. It is one of four such trees 
planted in a row. This type could prob- 
ably be called 4. saccharum columnare. 
This tree would undoubtedly be classi- 
fied as A. saccharum monumentale but 
is most probably a distinct clone of that 
variety. If anyone desires cions for next 





Photo courtesy John C. Swartley 


The New Jersey Maple referred to by 
Mr. Swartley and in the left background 
the other variety he describes 


winter's propagation, I would suggest 
writing to the proprietor of Wittenberg 
Nurseries, Long Branch, New Jersey. 
Mr. Wittenberg called my attention to 
the Adams Estate four years ago, when 
the photo was taken. 

Unfortunately, at the time that I 
observed the specimen in New Jersey, I 
did not attempt to obtain full informa- 
tion about the exact origin. However, 
the person who developed the estate, a 
Mr. Adams, I believe, is no longer liv- 
ing, and the present owner, a Mr. White, 
either is not interested in the plantings 
or does not have the money to keep them 
up. I was not able to see him personally 


(Continued on next page) 
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Upright Trees 


but doubt very much whether he has any 
information regarding the tree. 

I hope that this note will add to the 
interesting story of trees of narrow habit. 
If grafted stock would assume the same 
habit, it would be a valuable tree for 
narrow city streets.” 

Any additional information readers 
may have regarding this form of tree 
we will be happy to have it for publica- 
tion. We feel that this type of tree, 
except for the discredited Lombardy 
Poplar, has not been exploited to the 
extent that its usefulness demands. 





ODDITREES NEEDED 


We have run out of candidates for 
the “ODDITREES” department, and 
wonder if some of you readers do not 
have pictures of a freakish or unusual 
tree in your neck of the woods. If you 
know of an odd tree send us a picture 
with all the data available on the speci- 
men. Thanks. 
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South Carolina Can Grow 
Cork Oak Trees 


The State Forest Service has just 
received copies of a report showing the 
potential cork oak growing possibilities 
in the United States. The publication 
contains a map showing that the southern 
part of South Carolina ranks well up 
among leading sections of the country 
suitable for growing this tree and that 
the Piedmont section and the North 
Coastal section of South Carolina are 
not far behind. 


Mr. Giles B. Cook of the Research 
Department, Cork and Seal Company 
of Baltimore, Maryland, sent these pub- 
lications to the State Forester. Mr. 
Cook said, ‘““We are glad to know of 
your interest in growing cork oak in 
South Carolina and from our observa- 
tion your State appears to be one of the 
best in the South to grow cork oaks. 
Incidentally, there are more large cork 
oak trees existing in South Carolina than 
in any other section of the South or 
East.” 

South Carolina cork oak trees are 
found growing in Columbia, Society Hill, 
Aiken, near the town of Edgefield and 
in several other places. Cork is one of 
the critical war materials and is also 
much used in time of peace for stoppers, 
bottle caps, bookcovers, footwear, auto- 
motive gaskets and great numbers of 
other things. 

The State Forest Service is experi- 
menting with planting of cork oak acorns 
and seedlings and just recently District 
forester George E. Smith, jr. of Aiken 
succeeded in growing forty-eight cork 
oak seedlings in a window box in his 
office. He sent half of them to the State 
Forest Nursery at Sumter and the bal- 
ance he set out in the vicinity of Aiken. 
Incidentally, the cork oak tree resembles 
our common liveoak very closely and 
makes a beautiful ornamental tree. 
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Mexican Taxodium 
(Continued from page 11) 


be photographed to any advantage and 
the resulting pictures utterly fail to por- 
tray the tree’s enormity with any satis- 
factory degree of accuracy. 

At another point there is a crack or 
depression in the trunk some four to five 
feet deep and wide enough so that the 
writer squeezed through and made his 
way up* into the tree in an effort to 
photograph the upper portions. In the 
center of the tree is a sort of crotch 
where two or three limbs of fantastic 
proportions grow out from the trunk, 
forming an enclosed area nearly as large 
as a small room. 

In spite of the almost incredible dimen- 
sions of the trunk, the tree is not as tall 
as might be supposed, being approximate- 
ly one hundred and thirty feet high. 
Several of its roots are partially above 
ground and are as large as barrels. 
Indeed this tremendous specimen of plant 
life is a shrine that will cause the nature 
lover to approach with awe _ inspired 
humility and is well worth an hour or 
two of anybody’s time to go and look 
it over. 
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This map serves admirably to show 
the locations of the various Redwood 
Groves that have been acquired in the 
past twenty years thru the tireless efforts 
of noble spirited men and women who in 
1922 organized the Save-The-Redwoods 
League. This splendid organization has 
effected the preservation of over 38,000 
acres of these incredible giants and the 
plans for the future envisage a continu- 
ous chain of Redwood parks from the 
Oregon border to the southernmost limits 
of the range of the species. 


Nationwide interest in the Save-The- 
Redwoods movement, already great, is 
steadily growing. With members in 
every state in the Union, the League has 
a total of nearly 6500 members. 

This movement is an all-American 
drive to preserve one of American’s most 
priceless heritages and is deserving of 
your help, either thru membership or by 
donation. Write to the League’s secre- 
tary at the University of California for 
some of the beautiful literature describing 
these wonders of the tree family. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
longevity. In Newark, New Jersey, 
where Mr. Carl Bannwart has set the 
standard for intelligent street tree man- 
agement procedure, nearly half the street 
trees are Norway maples and this per- 
centage, I understand, is being increased. 
But just as we become sure that we 
know what are the proper street trees 
we are set back by things like the state- 
ment of the famous Negro agricultural 
chemist, Dr. George Washington Carver 
of Tuskegee Institute, which appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune recent- 
ly to the effect that 50% of the oaks 
and maples planted along Grand Central 
Parkway in New York City will be dead 
in two years because of faulty selection. 
Dr. Carver’s statement—which, _ inci- 
dentally, was given great prominence 
along with the news of the war—was, 
in part—‘‘much money has been need- 
lessly wasted when a little judgment 
would have resulted in a happy horticul- 
tural arrangement. You can’t put a tree 
or a plant in a happy horticultural 
arrangement. You can’t put a tree or a 
plant where it doesn’t belong and expect 
it to develop naturally any more than 
you can expect an Eskimo to live happily 
on the Equator or a Hottentot to be 
comfortable at the North Pole.” 1 cite 
this statement to prove that we who 
are engaged in municipal shade tree 
management receive our setbacks just as 
we become convinced that we have solved 
the problem of street tree selection. 

One of the pressing problems of street 
tree management insofar as I have been 
concerned has been the establishment of 
some workable system which will take 
care of spreading a limited appropria- 
tion over a wide area. During this past 
year, I established a three-phase policy. 
This was (1) emergency; (2) educa- 
tional, and (3) reasonable upkeep. From 
September, 1938, immediately after the 
hurricane, to November, 1939, much of 
our work was of an emergency nature. 
Hundreds of trees were damaged and 
littered with broken tops, exposed roots, 
split crotches. We removed some 110 
roadside trees—elms, oak, maple, locust, 
willow and a dozen other genera—during 
the past year—and arrangements were 
made through a WPA-sponsored project 
to replace these. Under “emergency” 
also, I might cite the terrific amount of 
work involved in a town where the WPA 
is conducting a wide-scale program of 
street widening and sidewalk construc- 
tion. I have established a system whereby 
the WPA reports to me, far in advance 
of the inauguration of such projects, 
the location of existing trees which will 
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be involved. Where possible we save 
these by changing the sidewalk line 
slightly or by using ‘“‘pseudo-curb” to 
bridge the roots to avoid heavy cutting 
involved in the laying of regular curbing. 

Under “educational” may I state that 
I have distributed widely facts and sta- 
tistics concerning the value of shade treés ; 
have worked out a “trouble shooting” 
plan with garden clubs by means of 
which dangeronu shade tree conditions 
will be reported to me; have laid the 
nucleus of a ‘town arborteum” and 
started a shade tree census project which 
will give a complete inventory of our 
roadside shade trees. Under “educational” 
also I might include attempts I have 
made to solve the always troublesome 
problem of overhead wire clearance 
Space will not permit any extensive dis- 
cussion of this except to point out that 
it is a problem which can be solved by 
insisting that the utility companies spend 
as much time re-shaping roadside trees 
as they do opening holes for their wires. 
Under ‘reasonable upkeep,” phase 
No. 3 of this past year’s program, may 
I mention bracing and cabling, scar 
treatment, root treatment and thinning 
out of roadside shade tree congestion. 
This year my plan calls for an empha- 
sis on reasonable spraying, feeding, and 
some open cavity treatment. Inasmuch 
as the area under my charge is larger 
than New Haven, larger than New 
Britain and Waterbury put together— 
it is obvious that phase No. 4 of my 
program will be a feat of magic, making 
every ten dollars do the work of one 
hundred! 

In closing may I emphasize a few 
facts. First, street trees or specimen trees 
on the home grounds are the DOMIN- 
ATING element in the landscape compo- 
sition especially on smaller properties 
because they occupy so much valuable 
space and in their mature form are larger 
than any other kind of plant material. 
Second, adequate care of street trees can 
be brought about by the arborist and 
landscape architect instilling the idea 
into the public mind that trees are worth 
dollars and cents. Third, because they 
are plants, trees, particularly street trees 
should be the scientific and artistic con- 
cern of this association. Fourth, whether 
we are engaged in shade tree manage- 
ment or landscape architecture—we 
should try to Jnterpret more colorfully 
and vividly—the materials with which 
we are working. 

Paper read at Massachusetts State 
College Landscape Architects Ass'n. 
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Save-the- 
Redwoods 


Send 10 cents each for these 
attractively illustrated pam- 
phiets: “A Living Link in 
History,” by John C. Mer- 
riam ..." Trees, Shrubs and 
Flowers of the Redwood Region,” by Willis 
L. Jepson..." The Story Told by a Fallen 
Redwood,” by Emanuel Fritz ..."’ Redwoods 
of the Past,” by Ralph W. Chaney. All four 
pamphlets free to new members— send $2 for 
annual membership (or $10 for contributing 
membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
250 Administration Building, 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

















KOPPERSOL 


Is an Effective Fungicide Which Will 
Not Mar Foliage Nor Injure Tree Life 


Can be used effectively through the 
entire growing season; ESPECIALLY 
RECOMMENDED FOR CONTROL OF 
BLIGHT AND OTHER FUNGUS DIS- 
EASES ON BOTH FRUIT AND SHADE 
TREES; FOR PEACH LEAF CURL; 
AND FOR FUNGUS BROWN PATCH 
AND DOLLAR SPOT ON LAWNS 
AND GOLF GREENS. 


Destruxol Corporation, Ltd. 
Pasadena, California 
Write for address of your 
nearest dealer 
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SAILING 
WITHOUT a BREEZE? 


Main Office 
MILFORD, CONN. 


F.H. WOODRUFF & SONS, INC. 
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Authors 
and 
Books 


The following books 
may be ordered from 
TREES Magazine, Box 
886, Santa Monica, 


California. 

CEAN( Maunsell Van Rensselaer 
and H McMinn. Published by Santa 
Barbara Garden, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. $2.65. 

This ve lly printed book includes 
the first known species and varieties 
since 18 g to the foreword. 

Once aga ave the pleasure of read- 
ing the st a certain species of plant 
found its to the favor of man. Very 
interestingly The data on use and 
range is of value to anyone working 
with plants 

The second { 1 description of the Genus 
by Dr. McMi: principally for the botan- 
ist but is indispensable for field work. 

A val of which the authors can 
well be pr 

AMERI( PLANNING AND CIVIC 
ANNUAI ted by Harlean James. Amer- 
ican Pla g nd Civie Association, 901 
Union Trust | x, Washington, D. C., 292 
pp., $3 

The | comprise this book are a 
compil ati various planning confer- 
ences I 1941. 

Ther information pertaining 
to moder | park planning in this book, 
but a not 1 is the absolute absence 
of any ref the important place and 
proper 1 the city of the future. 

The problem of handling the 
ever-in tomobile traffic is ably 
discussed papers. 

Priorities 
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required. This can be 


erence Rat 


obtained tandard form from most 
office supply companies. 

If you are performing services for 
public utilit U. S. Government, State 
or Mun Highways, educational 
institutions thers entitled to a Pref- 
erence Rat yrotect your own inter- 
ests by hav rating applied to your 
work, so that may in turn extend it 
to obtain mat 

In cases ‘mergency work, such as 
repairing damage which impairs 
public safety, arborists are entitled to a 
Preference Rating to enable them to 
secure or t place the materials used 
in accomplishing the work, but this must 
be applied form PD-1A, stating 
the exact required, their cost, 
and explaining the urgent nature of the 
work. ‘These forms are obtainable from 
Regional Offices of the War Production 
Board, and must be submitted to Wash- 
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ington for action. It usually takes two 
to three weeks to get a reply. 

At present such items as pruning saws, 
long pole pruners, pole saws, tree paint, 
tree rod, and many other supplies may 
be obtained with an A-10 rating. This 
condition is bound to change as present 
stocks are decreased. Buy what you need 
with what Preference Ratings you can 
get. Do not buy ahead of immediate 
needs. Preserve what you have, ration 
what you receive, and wherever possible, 
substitute a non-critical material. Don’t 
be disappointed in your suppliers if they 
cannot give you all the material you 
want. Manufacturers have been required 
to do a tremendous amount of paper 
work in order to keep material flowing 
into their plants. They feel that their 
customers should co-operate to the fullest 
possible degree by taking the trouble to 
apply for Preference Ratings where they 
believe their situation warrants priority 
assistance. 

One subject which has not received 
proper consideration to date is that of 
the essential nature of tools and equip- 
ment for the care of productive trees. 
Orchardists who produce commercially 
should be as much entitled to the right 
to buy necessary equipment as a pro- 
ducer of manufactured items, since food 
products are certainly a prime essential 
in any war economy. Likewise, the 
arborist who does trimming and spray- 
ing for commercial growers ought to be 
given a Preference Rating to obtain 
necessary tools and equipment. 

This should also apply to forestry 
work in fire prevention and forest con- 
servation, in view of the obvious neces- 
sity of protecting our forests from fire, 
and at the same time conserving timber 
resources. As an example of the part 
forest products are playing in war pro- 
duction, recently a freezing order was 
placed on airplane spruce lumber in order 
to assure an adequate supply for aircraft 
construction. 

The National Shade Tree Conference, 
while primarily concerned with shade 
trees, as its name indicates, nevertheless 
is interested in conservation and the com- 
mercial utilization of forest products. If 
this organization could use its influence 
in securing some measure of priority 
assistance for the profession it represents 
in its essential war-time functions; line- 
clearing, public safety, commercial or- 
chard work, forest preservation and con- 
servation, it would be not only helpful 
to its members and to all others in their 
field, but it would also be making a 
distinct contribution to the War effort. 


GET A NEW MEMBER 





PINE-LEAF SCALE 

A timely suggestion regarding pine- 
leaf scale by H. K. Henry is contained 
in ‘Notes on Forest Investigations” from 
the Conservation Department, as follows: 

“The pine-leaf scale (Chionaspis pini- 
foliaeQ is a native insect found through- 
out the United States wherever its host 
species occurs. It attacks most species 
of pine and spruce, some firs and even 
hemlock, but in this region rarely shows 
heavy infestation on other than Scotch 
and Austrian pine or, infrequently, Red 
Pine. Ornamental conifers, especially 
Mugo Pine, also are frequently attacked. 

“The factors which promote heavy 
infestations appear to be those which 
cause lack of vigor in the host. Unfavor- 
able site, mechanical injury, other insect 
or fungus attack, and covering with dust 
all encourage increase of the pine-leaf 
scale. At Tomhannock, mechanical 
injury and dust have been the most 
important in building up the intensity 
of attack. 

“For the past five years road construc- 
tion has been carried on in widening the 
dirt road along the east side of the reser- 
voir (Tomhannock Reservoir in Rensse- 
laer County). This road is directly adja- 
cent to a number of the plantings with 
the result that the widening has exposed 
and injured the roots of some trees and 
raised the soil level about the trunks of 


others. All such trees, Scotch, Austrian’ 


or even White Pine, are heavily infested, 
presenting a yellow or whitened sickly 
appearance. The needles are almost cov- 
ered, crowding being so great that the 
scales overlap. 

“During the construction work and 
subsequently from passing motor vehicles 
the pines adjacent to the road have 
received great quantities of dust. These 
dustladen trees are the most heavily 
infested on the watershed, the degree of 
infestation varying directly with the dis- 
tance from the road and source of dust. 
The response of the insect to dust-laden 
needles is so definite that a difference 
can be observed between the trees on 
opposite sides of the road, the pines on 
the side from which the prevailing winds 
blow being in better condition than the 
others. The recognition of the importance 
of dust in increasing infestation has an 
important bearing on the spray to be 
used on conifers. Entomologists have 
found that the non-toxic residues and 
stickers left on the needles of pines after 
certain spraying operations intensify the 
attack of the pineleaf scale. Therefore 
in spraying conifers subject to attack by 
this insect it is important to use a spray 
with a minimum of solid residue.” 

New York Nursery Notes. 




















FANNO SAWS Are Tough 


In this day of priorities and steel shortages it is important that the 





tools you buy be made of materials that will give the utmost in 
service and the maximum in lasting quality—FANNO saws give 


you these two essentials in pruning saws because... 


Fanno SAWS ARE Tough 





Write for Circular 


The FANNO SAW WORKS 


1805 MAGNOLIA AVENUE CHICO, CALIFORNIA 
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TRANSPLANTONE 


MAKES ROOTS GROW FASTER 
AND REDUCES LEAF LOSS 


While TRANSPLANTONE solution usually increases root development on all 
trees, evergreens or deciduous, it is especially effective on azalea, juniper, 
rhododendron, pine, hemlock, pyracantha, holly, pin oak and sweet gum. It is 
cheap insurance against replacement. 


HOW TO USE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OF 


FRANSBLANTONE 
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TRANSPLANTONE treat- . - 
ment will enable this pine after planting, using at least 1 gallon of solution 
tree to continue uninterrupt- for each inch of trunk diameter 

ed growth after being moved. 


3 oz. can $1.00 — 1 lb. can $4.00 


Buy from your dealer or write to 


by rage ee ova 
> wor . iain Pal timed. Vis 
American Chemical Paint Co. It pays to water holly, whether Japanese 


: oe ce or otherwise, with TRANSPLANTONE 
Horticultural Division T-8 AMBLER, PA. solution immediately after moving. 
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Mobile, Speedy — Efficient 
Fire Protection, loo 


The thousands of High Pressure 

Hardie Sprayers spraying shade 

irees, parks, golf courses, shrubs 

and nurseries in municipal and 

public works service constitute 

always—ready, powerfully  effi- 

cient fire-fighting units in time of 

need. They also are widely used 

in mosquito and weed control 

motor truck mounted sprayers are available in a You cannot make an investment 

ety of styles with and without power take-off that returns more valuable and 

varied dividends. Over 40 sizes 

and styles. Write for catalog. The 

Hardie Mfg. Company, Hudson, 

Mich., Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
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Bartlett No. 1-V 
Compound Lever Trimmer 


shortages are serious; priority is required to fill your 
It is recognized that there are many cases of emergency 
41 need materials and tools urgently. Please help your 
r by making every effort to secure priority rating where 


CONOEDERORERHOGOCEOCEOOES 


ns warrant. 
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t to fill your orders, but cannot continue to do so without 
operation in the matter of priorities. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. “DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Bartlett Pruning Saddle 

















